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Notes of the Month 


Partnership and Party in Southern Rhodesia 

THE “Todd crisis’ in Southern Rhodesia is over. After a month’s 
panic and unpleasantness a ‘neutral’ Prime Minister has formed a 
Cabinet which includes Mr Garfield Todd. Of the other four 
Ministers two are from Mr Todd’s side and the other two are 
members of the former Cabinet who resigned in protest against his 
leadership but have agreed, as others did not, to serve with him. 
The leader of the rebels, Sir Patrick Fletcher, is decisively out. 

There is unlikely to be any noticeable change of policy under the 
new leadership. The dispute has been portrayed, especially by 
overseas observers and Africans, as ‘a tug-of-war between racial 
discrimination and racial partnership’ (in the words of one 
‘moderate’ African leader), with the assumption that reaction 
would run riot if Mr Todd was ousted. If Sir Patrick Fletcher had 
become Prime Minister he might have assumed a mandate for 
some change of direction, but this is improbable. The rebels con- 
stantly asserted that it was not the Prime Minister’s policy to 
which they objected but his methods of leadership and the threat 
that they constituted to his party’s election prospects. 

Mr Todd’s record is not that of an ultra-liberal. In the territorial 
franchise negotiations he threatened to resign if poor but educated 
Africans were not enfranchised on the lower roll, but finally 
accepted a compromise, to fit in with the Federal proposals. 
Recently he incurred the wrath of Africans and their European 
friends by threatening action against the new Southern Rhodesian 
African Congress. Africans supported Mr Todd during the crisis but 
often stressed that they did not consider him particularly liberal. 
In the words of one, he was just ‘a better devil’ than the rest. 

Why then did the United Federal Party caucus turn against Mr 
Todd in January when the United Rhodesia Party, as it then was, 
accepted him in November? The change in name gives one clue. 
After the recent merger of the territorial U.R.P. with Sir Roy 
Welensky’s Federal Party, many Africans left the combined party, 
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because, as one of them put it, ‘since Mr ‘Todd married Sir Roy, 
the atmosphere has changed.’ There are undoubtedly many Euro- 
peans in Southern Rhodesia who see Mr Todd as a dangerous 
liberal but have so far not joined the reputedly more reactionary 
Dominion Party. Probably the U.F.P. caucus, as aware as the 
Africans that the atmosphere of their party had changed, were 
emboldened to set about de-liberalizing the party as visibly as pos- 
sible, te appeal to those wavering voters. Some think they hoped— 
apparently in vain—for some support from Sir Roy Welensky. 
The final showdown was hastened by the announcement, in 
December, of the new wage rates, heralding a rise in the cost of 
living at a time when the Federation is, because of the copper 
slump, very pocket-conscious. Recently, too, the African’s increas- 
ing demand for political rights has been drummed into the Euro- 
peans from so many sides that they may well have sought, at that 
point, a scapegoat for their fears and guilt. In the North the African 
Congresses have been violently vocal, and Mr Todd’s warning 
may have suggested that the local Congress was following their 
lead. The bogy that the Labour Party—reputed to be blindly 
pro-African—may come to power in Britain in the near future has 
in recent months grown very big and frightening in the Federation. 
Also the long-drawn-out negotiations over the franchise, terri- 
torial and Federal, must have reminded every European, if he 
needed reminding, of African political aspirations and, too, of the 
present overwhelming importance of the European electorate. 
Southern Rhodesia is affected less than the other two territories by 
the Federal Constitution Amendment and Electoral Bills, since 
the key changes, to which the African Affairs Board objects, con- 
cern the Northern Africans. However, the outcry against the Bills 
and the final enactment of the first of them in spite of the Board’s 
objections must have in turn alerted and emboldened all the less 
liberal Europeans in the Federation, including those in the South. 
It remains to be seen what repercussions the crisis will have in 
the Federation. The very unfavourable overseas reaction may have 
given the anti-Todd faction a salutary fright. The Federation, and 
Southern Rhodesia in particular, realizes its dependence on out- 
side capital. It also hopes to achieve Dominion status in the near 
future. Whether and when it will depends, or should depend, 
largely on the views of the Northern Africans, and they at present 
oppose Dominion status chiefly for the same reason for which 
they oppose federation—that, rightly or wrongly, they mistrust 
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Southern Rhodesian Europeans and do not want to be left to their 
mercy without British protection. 

The relatively happy ending of the crisis and the future conduct 
of the new Government may convince Northern—and Southern— 
Africans and their friends overseas that the Southern Rhodesian 
European and his political parties are not as bad as they are painted. 
But first impressions tend to linger, and it is not likely that 
Southern Rhodesian Europeans will escape without incurring at 
least some loss of reputation. 


Trouble within the Leadership of the German Democratic Republic 

THE 35th S.E.D. Central Committee meeting took place in East 
Berlin between 3 and 6 February to prepare for the 5th Party Con- 
gress next July and to receive the report of the Politburo on the 
result of the last year’s work, delivered by Erich Honecker. The 
policy of the Party, he said, had been directed towards the strength- 
ening of peace, the reunification of Germany, the prevention of an 
atomic war, and the economic reinforcement of the worker-peasant 
State. The report gave information about ‘fractional activities’ 
within the Party. In this three men, Schirdewan, Wollweber, and 
Oelssner, were held responsible. The first two were expelled from 
membership of the Central Committee and Oelssner was removed 
from his function as member of the Politburo and dismissed from 
his post as Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers. All three 
had been members of the Communist Party since the 1920s; 
Wollweber and Oelssner spent the Nazi period and the war in the 
Soviet Union. Schirdewan had been in prison and in concentration 
camps in Germany from 1934 after illegal work. All three have 
held leading posts in the S.E.D. since 1946. Oelssner, formerly 
chief ideologist of the Party, has been a member of the Politburo 
since 1950 and Schirdewan since 1953. Schirdewan was appointed 
to the Central Committee in 1952 and was in charge of the depart- 
ment dealing with ‘Leading Organs of Party and Mass Organiza- 
tions’. Wollweber became State Secretary for Security (and later 
Minister) in July 1953, immediately after the risings of 17 June, 
but retired last November, allegedly on health grounds. 

The reasons for the action taken against the three men were fully 
set out in Honecker’s report to the 35th Plenum. According to 
him, Schirdewan’s disagreement with the Politburo dated back 
to October 1956, when he was responsible for drawing up a report 
for submission to the 29th Plenum of the Central Committee. In 
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the Politburo’s view this draft had contained two basic mistakes: 
the undermining activities of N.A.T.O. and of West German 
militarist groups had been underestimated, and there had been an 
excessive emphasis on democratization combined with neglect of 
security measures. All three men were held to have misinterpreted 
the C.P.S.U. 2oth Congress and to have wrongly assessed the gen- 
eral situation in the autumn of 1956. Schirdewan had also recom- 
mended ‘safety valve’ tactics on Polish and Hungarian lines. 
There had also been sharp clashes in which he had taken up a 
position against the Central Committee and its First Secretary. 
Wollweber’s wrong assessment of the situation had led to criminal 
neglect of the struggle against enemy agencies. Oelssner had advo- 
cated the maintenance of excessive centralization of various parts 
of the State apparatus. He had also spoken loosely of differences of 
opinion within the S.E.D. leadership. There was no reference in 
the report to the fact that in his attitude towards excessive cen- 
tralization Oelssner was running counter not only to the plans of 
Herr Ulbricht but also to the recent policy in the Soviet Union. 

If it is asked why these mistakes of 1956 required correction only 
in February 1958, the official reason given was that leading S.E.D. 
members in Wismar reported that at a convivial gathering there 
last December two Party comrades (Schirdewan and Wollweber) 
had openly attacked the policy and decisions of the Party. 

A great deal more was said and written about the three men, and 
there were references to ‘petty bourgeois mentality’ and ‘un- 
bounded arrogant belief in their own infallibility’. But, making 
allowances for the usual Communist jargon and for the endeavours 
of the Party leaders to ensure acceptance of their own interpreta- 
tion of events, it seems reasonably clear that these reported 
‘fractional activities’ are of considerable importance within the 
Party and the governmental apparatus of the G.D.R. There has 
been little or no reference to Ulbricht’s decision—made two 
months ago after differences in the Politburo Central Committee 
but not yet put into effect—to raise working norms for the first time 
since the unsuccessful attempt at the beginning of June 1953 which 
led directly to the rising of 17 June. Nor has the fact been empha- 
sized that Oelssner, who has been responsible for the supply of food 
and consumer goods, also disliked Ulbricht’s reported desire to in- 
crease the collectivization of agriculture. The G.D.R. radio’s bald 
statement of 12 February, that Premier Grotewohl had left for a stay 
of several weeks at a health resort, is also perhaps worthy of record. 


The Meaning of the United Arab 
Republic 


THE union of Syria and Egypt in a United Arab Republic with 
‘one flag, one army, and one people’ was announced in Cairo on 
1 February to a crowd which was not a little surprised and puzzled, 
and—to judge by the report of the correspondent of The Times— 
inclined to be sceptical. There had for some time been much talk 
in both countries about union, but at the outset President Nasser 
was cool towards it because he thought it premature and somewhat 
unpractical. Last summer, however, he gave it his blessing in 
public, and the Syrian Government, which had made all the run- 
ning, was encouraged to further effort. Committees were set up to 
study various aspects of the plan. Then, on 16 January, the Syrian 
Foreign Minister, who is a leading member of the Ba’ath Socialist 
Party, flew suddenly to Egypt to press for a decision. Within a week 
it became known that union would be announced; within a fort- 
night it was announced; in three weeks it was ratified by the 
Parliaments of both countries; and on 21 February President 
Nasser was chosen by referendum of the populations of both 
countries as President of the United Republic. 

Both Presidents addressed their respective national assemblies; 
they left a very great deal still to be explained about the organiza- 
tion of the combined States, but they went further than most 
people expected, particularly towards political integration. Presi- 
dent Kuwatly is yielding pride of place to President Nasser, and 
the members of the joint assembly will apparently be selected by 
President Nasser. Speaking to his own National Union—the party 
of his single-party system—President Nasser said that a similar 
union would be formed in Syria, which apparently means the dis- 
solution of the Syrian political parties. Colonel Zacharia Mohied- 
din, the efficient Egyptian Minister of Interior, was prompt in 
revealing an interest in the internal security of Syria. One must 
presume a more complete integration of the two armies than has 
already taken place under the joint command established in 1955. 
According to Michel Aflaq, the Secretary-General of the Syrian 
Ba’ath Socialist Party, the diplomatic services and foreign minis- 
tries will be amalgamated. The more complicated and fundamental 
problem of economic union has still to be studied and, for the 
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present, few changes are likely. Even so, the union is more than 
window dressing. 

The precipitancy of the final decision appears to have been the 
result of pressure by the Ba’athists, who are the driving force in the 
Syrian Government. Although the party is not numerically the 
strongest in the country, it is firmly entrenched in the Army, which 
is controlled by one of its adherents, Colonel Sarraj. The Ba’ath 
has worked increasingly over the past two years with the Com- 
munist Party, pursuing an anti-Western policy and strengthening 
Syria’s alignment with the Soviet bloc. This was in accordance 
with Egyptian foreign and economic policy. But there was a funda- 
mental difference between the two countries in this respect. 
President Nasser has never allowed his own Communist Party to 
show its head, whereas in Syria the Party is well organized under 
the trained, card-carrying Khaled Bikdash; the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Syrian Army, General Bizri, is also reputed to be a 
Communist. The Ba’athists became alarmed at the strength and 
efficiency of their Communist allies who, they believed, were out 
to seize power, and the Foreign Minister’s sudden journey to 
Cairo in mid-January was in the nature of a coup against them. 
Whereas the Ba’ath wanted full union, the Communist Party, 
aware that their comrades in Cairo were languishing in desert 
gaols and that their power and influence would be diminished by 
close connection with the Nasser Government, wanted only lip- 
service to the Arab ideal of union. The Communist leaders were 
certainly opposed to the dissolution of political parties. Khaled 
Bikdash declared it to be unnecessary on 28 January and added 
with asperity, ‘No Communist Party has voluntarily dissolved.’ 
His movements since the union have been uncertain. He was re- 
ported to be on a visit to Moscow with his wife, but the Egyptian 
press said he had gone underground. 

There are mixed feelings in both Syria and Egypt about the 
union. The Syrian business community, already in difficulties as a 
result of barter trade with Russia, are deeply concerned about the 
effect of close ties with Egypt on their own commerce. The 
political moderates, such as the People’s Party which once had 
leanings towards Iraq, cannot welcome their eclipse in a Syrian 
National Union. There are no doubt Syrians who are chagrined at 
the subservient position which their country has accepted in the 
new republic. The Syrians, however, manage to be nationalists in 
the narrow sense and pan-Arab at the same time—Michel Aflaq 
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explains this paradox by saying that nationalism is the correct basis 
for internationalism—and the majority will feel that union is im- 
portant and necessary. 

There are also fervent pan-Arabs in Egypt; but the generality of 
Egyptians is never certain of its Arabness and, to the extent that it 
has thought of positive union at all, has been brought up tothink 
of the union of the Nile valley. Syria is another matter; Egyptians 
and Syrians can talk together in the same tongue and pray together 
in the same religion, but it is doubtful whether they feel very much 
at one with each other. Even after President Nasser, at the head of 
his revolutionary caravan, gave them a Constitution which took 
them willy-nilly into the Arab nation, the Egyptians were disposed 
to regard the Arabs outside their frontiers with mixed feelings of 
brotherly love and innate suspicion. As for the actual union, there 
were all sorts of historical, geographical, and even emotional 
obstacles to it. Schemes of Arab federation which had formerly 
been mooted concerned Syria, Jordan, Iraq, and maybe Lebanon, 
all solidly set in the Middle Eastern land corridor between the con- 
tinents; Egypt and Syria are, by contrast, separated by sea anda 
hostile Israel. The Egyptians had, furthermore, good right to be 
puzzled. The momentous decision was reached in a remarkable 
hurry after many months of dallying talk, rather in the manner of a 
horse that has cantered down the straight, halted, and then flung 
itself, against all the rules of jumping, straight through the fence. 

How did the marriage of these two States take outline form so 
rapidly and so sharply, and acquire immediately the character of an 
important political event? Why was there not an easy disregard of 
the incongruous combination? Only the hardiest of its political 
opponents dared to condemn it, such as Nuri el-Said, who galled 
with irony the barb of his commendation by reinarking that union 
at least got rid of one of the two countries. Why did Hussein, king 
of the impecunious and dependent Jordan, hasten in response to 
it to foster talks on union with Iraq and Saudi Arabia, each of 
which is powerful enough to swallow his country and his throne? 

The answer lies in the emotional consistency underlying Arab 
politics. However abysmally the Arabs have failed to live up to the 
grandeur of their concept of unity, they have remained faithful to 
it; those who departed from it were denationalized either by exotic 
education or by natural pessimism. The doctrines of Arab national- 
ism vary in many particulars but are uniform in their advocacy of 
union of peoples, whether it be under a caliph drawn from any- 
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where at all, or, more precisely, from the Koreish of Mecca, or 
simply in the unity of Copt and Moslem in Egypt, or more 
recently in the elimination of those frontiers which the Powers 
drew through the region after the 1918 peace. The refinements of 
Arab national thought may be unknown or barely known to the 
mass of the people, but that single concept, reinforced by racial 
affinities, by pride in language, and by the permeating spirit and 
social customs of Islam, is known and deeply felt, at least in all the 
urban centres of population which determine the political atti- 
tudes of the region. The Arabs firmly believe that only the egoism 
of kings and politicians and the machinations of great Powers have 
balked them in achieving in unity the completion of their awaken- 
ing. The manifest obscurities surrounding the union of Syria and 
Egypt were not, therefore, of very great importance to them com- 
pared with the willingness of Syria—surely one of the most proud 
and egoistical States—to merge itself in the greater and more 
dominant Egypt, and of President Shukry el-Kuwatly to take 
second place to young President Nasser. Nor does it matter to 
them that President Nasser has his faults; faults can be forgiven 
in a leader wearing the mantle of Arabism. 

President Nasser did not blunder into this position. It is to be 
noted that in his Philosophy of the Revolution (published in 1955), 
in translating the terms of the pan-Islamic movement into those of 
the modern Arab world, he is quite explicit in explaining the role 
that Egypt and he are destined to play. The power in the Arab 
countries to determine their own destiny must, he argues, be 
mobilized by Egypt, because it is the only country big enough to 
lead; and he points out that in the need to provide leadership there 
is ‘a role in search of a hero’. This is a clear transposition of the 
nineteenth-century doctrine of the unifying caliph and of the Islam- 
ic world re-emerging in greatness under the aegis of Ottoman 
power. Egypt, in short, has replaced Turkey, and President 
Nasser finds himself as the anonymous hero in the role of a 
secular ‘caliph’. Western commentators have interpreted this atti- 
tude of President Nasser as one of simple personal ambition. It is 
more than doubtful whether this is true, or, if it is, whether the 
Arabs are afraid of it. The idea that someone must lead them to- 
wards unity from a position of strength is an idea so deeply in- 
grained and acceptable that, in the last resort, it transcends the 
desire for the democratic way of life. This explains to some extent 
the paradox of President Nasser’s position. Throughout the region, 
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and notably in Iraq, there are many nationalists with moderate and 
intelligent views, who are critical of his conduct of Egyptian policy 
and the manner in which he has engulfed the area in difficulties 
and in strife. They see that he, the apostle of unity, has committed 
actions which damaged whatever co-operation there was between 
Arab States. Yet at the nub of their thinking is the belief that, 
whatever the cost, the Arabs need a Nasser of some sort. It is a 
mistake in the Arab world to take criticism of Nasser as criticism 
of the thing he stands for. 

The Syro-Egyptian union must also be measured against more 
recent history. Popular disillusionment with the Arab League’s 
failure to do more than put roseate paper over the cracks in the 
Arab facade is so general that only a form of union of a positive 
kind has any meaning now. (It is part of the realism of the Egyptian 
revolution that it pushed the League to one side.) It has been 
argued that the new United Republic merely hardens the division 
between, on the one side, Egypt and Syria, and, on the other, the 
Hashemite kingdoms, which was the obstacle to united action by 
the League. This is only in part true. The original division was 
accentuated by the impacable resistance of Saudi Arabia to Iraq 
and Jordan; it was essentially a conflict between dynasties in 
which Syria, in order to defend herself against Hashemite divisions, 
weighted the scales in favour of Egypt and Saudi Arabia. The 
division now is between those States in which the revolt against the 
ruling classes has entirely or in part succeeded, and those in which 
the old order is intact. As architects of the united republic, Presi- 
dent Nasser and the Ba’ath Party are primarily concerned with the 
extension of the Egyptian revolution and their union is directed 
to that end. As L’Orient of Beirut commented, ‘It is a gamble 
against the pashas of Baghdad and Riyadh.’ In short, the union 
is derived much more from the Egyptian revolution and the coups 
d@’état in Syria than from the conflicts within the Arab League. 

The Arab world as a whole has consciously or unconsciously 
accepted this fact. The reaction to the union reveals that the Arabs 
are divided in their opinion of it between those who have an im- 
portant social, economic, or political stake in the existing order, 
such as the pashas of Baghdad and Riyadh or the traders of the 
Levant, and the radicals who are the bulk of the urban populations. 
But even the conservative critic has felt constrained to criticize 
the union on practical grounds—that it is unreal, that it will not 
work—and has hesitated to challenge the idea in itself; and, as 
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L’Orient pointed out, ‘the masses do not reason like sociologists. 
They are moved by ideas.’ The idea, as far as the urban Arab is 
concerned, is simply that the union of Syria and Egypt is the be- 
ginning of the union of ‘free’ Arab peoples. Even the Iraqi news- 
papers, which are compelled to caution on all matters Egyptian, 
welcomed it. “The time has come to revive the call for Arab 
unity . . . the union is welcomed by every Arab . . . such unions are 
steps towards full Arab union which will one day embrace us 
all. ..’; these are samples of the phrases by which the Baghdad 
newspapers clothed any of their doubts in praise of the idea. Al/- 
Hayat, of Lebanon, took the line that anyone who opposed the 
union was either blind, ignorant, or an enemy; Beirut al-Massaa 
‘saw President Gamal Abdul Nasser as a giant vaulting over the 

~ sea at the head of 30 million people. The Jerusalem newspapers, 

=obedient to King Hussein, were either silent or called for union 
with Iraq, but left to themselves they would undoubtedly have 
praised the action of Syria and Egypt. 

The revolutionary basis of the union is rooted in the ideas of the 
Ba’ath Party. In an interview published in the February 1958 
issue of Middle East Forum,! Michel Aflaq stated the Ba’ath 
principles as follows: ‘that the Arab peoples are one people and 
must stay one. Our problem is one problem and our struggle must 
be a unified struggle. . . I would define it as the struggle to raise 
the quality of living of the Arab peoples. We believe that the 
present condition of the Arabs does not show their true potentiali- 
ties. Our aim is therefore a long-term one: a revolution in the 
people’s way of thinking.’ Later in the interview he said, ‘Gener- 
ally speaking, the weakness of our society is due to social back- 
wardness. . . But I must say that the distinction between internal 
and external factors is not really a true one. Our opponents are the 
same. The external exploiters are joined with the internal ones. 
The social diseases of ignorance, prejudice, and religious fana- 
ticism are allied with the enemies outside.’ 

This statement, which President Nasser would fully endorse, 
throws significant light on the union. The aim is the extension of 
the revolution to the remaining monarchies; the opposition to 
Western policies, the external factors, such as the Baghdad Pact 
and the Eisenhower doctrine, is based on the belief that those 
policies, for no reasons of importance to the Arabs, bolster the old 
order. Soviet Russia gains because she bolsters neither the monar- 
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chies nor the old order. However, it is consistent with the views of 
the Ba’ath and President Nasser to intend by their combination to 
restrain the Communist Party of Syria, for the Communists are 
converts to an alien philosophy and are not in the true stream of 
Arab national thought. Nor is it in conflict with these views that 
Syria and Egypt should consider accepting Yemen, the most re- 
actionary monarchy of all, in federal relationship. It is all the same 
to them whether the monarchies are in or out; for those that feder- 
ate leave themselves open, by the fact of close contact with the 
union, to the subversion of Ba’athism, while those that stay out 
are undermined by their rejection of the deepest of all Arab 
aspirations. 

King Hussein, the most vulnerable of the kings, who came close 
to Ba’ath principles in 1955 when by conceding free elections he 
gave the west-bank parties their rein, was quick to see the threat 
implicit in the new republic and proposed the federation of Jordan, 
Iraq, and Saudi Arabia. Welded in a solid bloc, these three States 
could present against Syria and Egypt a front strong in material 
things. They have wealth, while both Egypt and Syria are in 
economic difficulties. They could, although at some severe 
sacrifice to Iraq and Saudi Arabia, save Jordan from the imperative 
need of seeking foreign aid. Whether in terms of real stability this 
would override the weakening of Iraq consequent on her increased 
responsibility for the security of the Israeli frontier, the finances, 
and the political uncertainties of Jordan, is open to doubt. But this 
is beside the point. Union of Syria and Egypt does not pose the 
possibility of conflict between Arab States but the revolt of Arab 
peoples. The federation of Iraq and Jordan, which leaves the 
thrones intact and which specifically lays down that ‘the two 
States will preserve their independent existence and sovereignty 
over their own territories and retain their existing regimes’, is 
meaningless to the majority of Arabs, who will regard it simply as 
playing with patriotic words in the manner of the Arab League. 
The importance of the Syro-Egyptian union lies in its derivation 
from the radical stream in Arab society, which is the modern 
nationalism replacing the old nationalism of the Arab Revolt and 
the political oligarchies to which it gave birth. (The choice of the 
Arab Revolt flag for the royal federation in itself shows how far the 
two kings are insensitive to the climate of popular opinion.) 
The submission of President Kuwatly, the old nationalist, to 
President Nasser, the new, is symbolic. 
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For Syria and Egypt, as for Jordan and Iraq, the ultimate test is 
the reality of the union. The kings will find it extremely difficult to 
make their union real, and the more King Hussein and King 
Feisal try to make it real, the less inclined King Saud will be to 
sacrifice his freedom of manceuvre. It is also true that if Egypt and 
Syria allowed their union to be shipwrecked, or even uselessly 
becalmed, in the sea of details which surround it, the prestige of 
both the Ba’ath and President Nasser would be seriously damaged. 
This doubtless is the reason why President Nasser has pushed the 
first principles farther and faster than seemed likely, and why 
action has been taken at once to confirm the reality of union by 
serving notice on foreign diplomats in Damascus that they must 
betake themselves to Cairo, the capital of the United Republic. 
He has a strong objection to empty words, and he makes it his 
boast that if he says he is going to do something, whether it be buy- 
ing Czech arms or uniting with Syria, he does it, regardless of diffi- 
culties. It is at least obvious that the scales are weighted in the 
favour of him and the Ba’ath, for, assuming the pan-Arab senti- 
ment of Syria, they can make their union real. The kings can only 
do so at great sacrifice, of the throne in the case of Hussein and of 
money and security in the case of liaq. 

The difficulties of the federation were manifest in the com- 
muniqué issued on 14 February after the conference of King 
Feisal and King Hussein, although superficially it covered the same 
ground as the arrangements for the Republic. There will be a 
federal legislature and executive; foreign affairs, the army, 
customs, education, and law will be unified; and steps will be 
taken to co-ordinate currency and economic and financial policy. 
But the agreement emerged from impromptu discussions and 
lacked even the preliminary studies which took place between 
Egypt and Syria. Consequently, all actions of a practical nature 
have yet to be planned in the face of immense difficulties. The uni- 
fication of foreign policy faces the problem of the Baghdad Pact, 
and treaties and alliances entered into before the federation are 
therefore implicitly excluded because Jordan can hardly back 
down on her riotous rejection of the Pact. A federal legislature will 
need to exclude the troublesome political elements which King 
Hussein has just suppressed, and although this is parallel to the 
exclusion of non-conforming political parties from the legislature 
of the United Republic, it will not be viewed as parallel by the 
majority of Arabs who regard the suppressed parties in Jordan as 
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part of the new nationalism. 'To make the federation effective, Iraq 
must concede much to Jordan: she must abandon the Baghdad 
Pact which is the cornerstone of her foreign policy, she must 
accept a 600-mile frontier with Israel, and she must undertake to 
help Jordan substantially with money. No comparable sacrifices 
have to be made by either Syria or Egypt. The essence of the 
difference in the position of the two unions is that the royal 
federation has to be proved right by events whereas the republic 
has to be proved wrong by manifest failure. 
T.R.L. 


Czechoslovakia Ten Years after the 
Coup d Etat 


TEN years ago the Iron Curtain came down, and at the time it 
seemed as if the closure was more or less final. The last potential 
bridge between East and West in Central Europe was lost when, in 
February 1948, the control of Czechoslovakia passed from the 
hands of a Communist-led national coalition to the Communist 
Party alone. The Communist seizure of power in Prague destroyed 
the only remaining attempt at free collaboration between Com- 
munists, Socialists, and non-Marxist parties, and the callous way 
in which the coup was executed only underlined the contempt felt 
by the Czech Communist leaders and their masters, in Moscow for 
free parliamentary institutions. There was no reason to believe 
that the Czechoslovak Communists, who joined the Government 
after the war, would continue to honour the conventions of the 
parliamentary game once it had ceased to serve their purpose. The 
myopia of their opponents and coalition partners in Prague, who 
thought it possible that a free election would be allowed to record 
the nation’s disapproval of the Communist Party’s methods and 
policies, only helped them to carry out their gambits at exactly the 
right time and place. 

In 1948 it appeared that the world would take the lesson of the 
Czechoslovak débdcle to heart, just as it had drawn the right con- 
‘clusions from Hitler’s occupation of Prague and final violation of 
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the Munich Agreement nine years before. The first tentative steps 
towards collective defence in the West were made under the im- 
pact of events in Prague, and, in fact, in February 1948 Soviet 
power and influence in Europe reached its westernmost limits. The 
United States and their allies drew a line in Europe across which 
the U.S.S.R. would not be allowed, and their determination to 
operate this policy of containment to its full extent led to their 
stand in Berlin, to their support of Yugoslavia during Tito’s 
quarrel with Stalin, and to their unequivocal action in Korea. In 
this sense, therefore, Stalin’s gain in Prague can only be described 
as a Pyrrhic victory, and it was not until his departure from the 
scene that the U.S.S.R. found a way of demolishing the doctrine of 
containment by outflanking the Western barrier built up across 
Europe. Czechoslovakia, in her turn, played an important part in 
the successful Soviet attempt to bypass N.A.T.O. through Africa 
and to establish a foothold in the Middle East. The arms supplied 
to Nasser were made in Czechoslovakia, and in general Czecho- 
slovak industry plays an important part in the current economic 
offensive conducted by the Soviet bloc in the Middle East and 
South-East Asia. Since 1954, Czechoslovak foreign trade has con- 
centrated increasingly on the underdeveloped countries, and she 
has proved to be a valuable instrument of Soviet foreign policy. 

In one respect the fearful prophecies of ten years ago have been 
proved wrong. It was then thought by many that only war could 
lift the Iron Curtain, and that, therefore, the East European flies 
would remain petrified in Moscow’s Stalinist amber for a long 
time. Yet today the Iron Curtain has lifted, even if only a little, 
and less for the people of Czechoslovakia than for any other Com- 
munist-ruled nation; and, despite the Hungarian tragedy, both 
the political and economic outlook for the U.S.S.R.’s European 
satellites is at least not so dark as it was in 1948. It seems paradoxi- 
cal that politically Czechoslovakia continues to be the most re- 
pressed of the Communist States. There was a tradition of twenty 
years of parliamentary democracy in the country between the 
wars; men like the two Masaryks and BeneS had been the nation’s 
respected leaders; and even when parliamentary government was 
giving way to fascist or semi-fascist regimes in the ’thirties, 
Czechoslovakia stood out as an island of liberal government in 
Central Europe, at least until her destruction at Hitler’s hands in 
1938-9. 


During the war Bene’ was more successful than any other East 
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European leader in preserving the semblance of unity among the 
various emigré groups and in enrolling the nominal support of the 
Czech Communist leaders in Moscow. His return to Prague after 
the war was acclaimed by both East and West and he enjoyed the 
support of a coalition Government, which included the most 
prominent Czech emigré politicians from London and Moscow. 
For almost three years this fools’ paradise continued to flourish, 
and Czechoslovakia was generally held up as an example of an 
East European country where a Communist Party was prepared to 
participate in parliamentary government, and of a nation willing 
to stand by its alliance with the U.S.S.R. despite the absence of 
Soviet occupation troops and the presence of bourgeois politicians 
in the Government. February 1948 and Jan Masaryk’s death 
destroyed this illusion, and the idea and tradition of parliamentary 
democracy received a blow which was even more telling than that 
inflicted by the Munich Agreement. 

It could be argued that Czechoslovakia was the only country 
among today’s People’s Democracies with any real and prolonged 
experience of democracy in the Western sense of the word, and 
that the Czechs were therefore in a particularly appropriate 
position to experience a sense of complete disillusion after their 
two disasters at the hands of totalitarian ideologies. It may be true 
that both Hitler’s and Stalin’s victories in Czechoslovakia were 
due to the follies perpetrated by their opponents and to objective 
historical causes; yet it would perhaps be too much to expect the 
Czechs to risk their necks for the sake of a way of life which appears 
to have let them down so badly on at least two occasions. This, 
too, may account for the relative calm which reigns in Prague 
today. 

What of the men and instruments of power which fashioned the 
coup ten years ago? The three main leaders of the Communist 
Party, who exploited the failings of their opponents so skilfully 
and who then went on to sweep away the substance of freedom, are 
dead. Slansky was the first to go. He was the organizational master- 
mind behind the coup and intellectually he seemed to tower above 
his comrades-in-arms. Perhaps they found his ambition and air of 
overweening superiority excessive, and his destruction certainly 
removed the main rival to Gottwald. Slansky had always been 
regarded as Stalin’s most devoted servant, but his removal and 
Gottwald’s rise to absolute supremacy in the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party did nothing to impair the country’s subordination to 
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Moscow. Indeed, Gottwald served Stalin well and, whether by ‘ 
chance or design, did not survive his master long. He returned ( 
from Stalin’s funeral a dying man and his premature end left the 

field clear for the oldest member of the triumphant triumvirate of ; 
1948 in the person of Zapotocky. 

Zapotocky, more than any other man, had provided the instru- ( 
ment for the coup. His armed factory militia were the teeth of the : 
Communist threat and the danger of civil war created by their 
emergence probably did more than anything else to cause Bene’’s 1 
acquiescence to the Communist demands. In 1953, Zapotocky | 
succeeded Gottwald as President, but he was not allowed to com- 
bine the position of Head of State with that of Party chief as 
had been the case with his predecessor. In the Party hierarchy 
he was just one of the members of the Politburo, and in the 
alphabetical listings of the Party chiefs issued on Party occasions 
the President of the Republic invariably came last. There was 
no mystery or sensation about his death last autumn: at the age 
of seventy-three he fell victim to a heart attack. His forthright 
manner and undoubted personal courage had made him probably 
the only Communist leader in Czechoslovakia with some claim to 
popularity. Unlike Gottwald and Slansky he did not spend the 
war years in Moscow but in a German concentration camp, and his 
immediate post-war position at the head of the all-powerful trade 
union movement gave him a potential source of personal support 
outside the Party which his comrades lacked. Yet he fashioned the 
trade unions as an instrument of power for the sole use of the Com- 
munist Party, and while he stood at the head of affairs he made no 
attempt to pursue an independent policy. 

The regime which he represented passed the supreme test of all 
East European Communists to the Kremlin’s satisfaction. In the 
autumn of 1956, when the break-up of Moscow’s empire seemed 
at least possible, the Czechoslovak Communists succeeded in keep- 
ing their country in line and thus did a great deal to save the 
Russians from further embarrassment. An actively anti-Soviet 
movement in Czechoslovakia would have provided a vital geo- 
graphical link between insurgent Hungary and discontented 
Poland, and anything might have happened. In the event Prague 
remained calm, much to the chagrin of both Poles and Hungarians, 
and Khrushchev’s praise for the Czechoslovak Communists, ex- 
pressed during his visit to Prague last summer, must have been 
sincere. He congratulated the Czechoslovak Party on the per- 
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sonality of its First Secretary, Antonin Novotny, whom he 
described as ‘a worthy son of the Czechoslovak people’. 

This worthy son today occupies an exceptional position in 
Eastern Europe, as he succeeded to the Presidency on Zapotocky’s 
death while retaining his office at the head of the Party. This 
combination of two leading posts in one person is unique in 
Eastern Europe today, with the exception of Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
Not even Khrushchev has so far reached out for a leading post in 
the governmental structure of the U.S.S.R., and it is difficult to 
see why Novotny has been allowed to emulate Gottwald in uniting 
the Headship of the State and of the Party in his person. Novotny’s 
achievement of supreme power is something of a mystery. He 
appears to be an ordinary Party official, colourless in character and 
with an undistinguished record. Only his comparatively young age 
and the poor quality of his comrades in the Czechoslovak Politburo 
can explain his swift rise to prominence. He did not play any lead- 
ing part in the events of 1948 and his first important post was that 
of Chief Secretary of the Party organization in the Prague Region. 
On Gottwald’s death, Novotny, by then a member of both the 
Political and the Organizational Secretariats, took over the leader- 
ship of the Party machine. In September 1953 his position was 
regularized when the Central Committee elected him to the post of 
First Secretary, and since then he has played a major role in Party 
affairs, gradually strengthening his position by introducing his 
supporters into other Party posts in the well-tested manner of 
Communist Party leaders everywhere. His position in Czecho- 
slovakia today appears to be unchallenged and as long as his regime 
continues to pursue its present policies, which must be eminently 
satisfactory from the Soviet point of view, there is no reason to 
believe that there will be any attempt to displace him. 

When Zapotocky died, it was widely believed that with him the 
last President of Czechoslovakia had passed away. For many years 
now Czechoslovakia has been the only Communist country in 
Europe to retain the office of President, and Zapotocky’s death 
could have provided the opportunity for its abolition and for 
transferring the function of Head of State to a Parliamentary 
Council and its Chairman, as is the case with the Praesidium of the 
Supreme Soviet in the U.S.S.R. The prestige of the Presidency 
has always been high in Czechoslovakia: the two pre-war incum- 
bents of Prague Castle—Thomas Masaryk and Benes—possessed 
a world-wide reputation and exercised a decisive influence on 
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Czechoslovak politics. When BeneS departed from the scene in 
1948 it seemed natural that the Communists should appoint their 
leader to be President in order to make use of the prestige of the 
office for their own ends. After Gottwald’s death there seemed to 
be less need to maintain the existence of the Presidency, which, 
after all, reminded people of the more satisfactory aspects of the 
past. Yet in the person of Zapotocky the Communists had an 
obvious candidate, and his election enabled them to emulate the 
then collective leadership in Moscow by divorcing the chief office 
in the State from the leadership of the Party. However, Novotny’s 
election does not appear to have been governed by any such con- 
sideration, and his present double tenure seems to be a true 
reflection of his primacy. 

The sole effective instrument of power in Czechoslovakia today 
is the Communist Party. Ten years ago this was not the case; other 
institutions and organizations did exert powerful pressures on 
events, although the only effective political machines were operated 
by the Communists and for the Communists. The trade unions 
under Zapotocky were a powerful force, disposing of its own armed 
units, and although a large number of trade unionists were active 
supporters and members of the anti-Communist parties, the 
strength of the movement as a whole was thrown into the balance 
to win the day for the Communists. The Farmers’ Associations, 
which should have had a vested interest in opposing Communism, 
were skilfully manipulated to the sole advantage of Gottwald’s 
policy. The political coalition which combined all the existing 
parties in a National Front was managed by the Communists, and 
the other parties proved to be useless to their leaders and useful to 
the Communists as they were taken over by ‘fellow-travellers’ in 
accordance with long-term plans. The police, of course, had always 
been under a Communist Minister of the Interior since 1945, and 
constituted the real core of the total power achieved three years 
later. The Army, although largely led by Communist sympathizers, 
still contained many pre-war professional elements and many anti- 
Communists personally loyal to Bene, but it also remained in- 
active and thus destroyed itself as a potential means of political 
pressure. 

Ten years of Communist rule have made the Party absolutely 
supreme. The National Front, like the Parliament, is a rubber- 
stamp for the approval of policies decided by the Party’s Politburo 
and Central Committee. The so-called non-Communist political 
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parties are allowed to exist only to give these rubber-stamping 
bodies an air of authenticity. The trade unions have been shaped 
into the conventional Communist mould of organizations designed 
to increase industrial output and to administer social welfare 
schemes. The policy of collectivization has been pressed forward 
again for the past two years, and at the end of 1957 the co- 
operatives controlled 44 per cent of the country’s agricultural land. 
Apart from the co-operatives there are no organizations which the 
farming community can join. The Party is the sole voice of the 
people, and though it is certainly unrepresentative there has been 
no successful attempt to invade its monopoly. 

As long ago as April 1956, some Czechoslovak writers attempted 
to rectify this discreditable state of affairs, but their attempt to put 
themselves forward as the ‘nation’s conscience’ with regard to the 
misdeeds and crimes of the Stalinist era foundered in face of 
the Party’s unrelenting intransigence and hostile criticism.’ Last 
June the Writers’ Union came to terms with the contradictions 
existing within its ranks. The First Secretary of the Union, Jan 
OtéenaSek, condemned the views expressed in 1956 and tried to 
use developments in Hungary as an argument in favour of rigid 
Party control over literature. Zapotocky, then still full of vigour 
and present by virtue of his spare-time occupation as a novelist, 
castigated all those who would have liked to become the ‘nation’s 
conscience’ in defiance of the Communist Party’s leading role. The 
meeting culminated in the usual orgy of self-criticism and the poet 
Hrubin, whose inspiring speech had been the keynote of the 
Writers’ Congress in April 1956, tried to argue that his views had 
been misinterpreted and that his remarks had not been directed 
against the Party and its policies. So far, this has been the end of 
this particular attempt to rival the Party, and it is significant that, 
unlike their colleagues in Poland or Hungary, the Czechoslovak 
writers and poets found themselves in a vacuum, with no real point 
of contact with the masses. 

Perhaps hunger and poverty provided the point of contact which 
was present in Poland and Hungary and absent in Czechoslovakia. 
The relative economic prosperity which the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist regime has managed to maintain is undisputed. It is a fact 
that economic conditions in Czechoslovakia were more favourable 
than elsewhere in Eastern Europe. There was little war damage, 


2 Cf. ‘Czechoslovakia and the East European Ferment’, in The World Today, 
April 1957. 
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and, on the contrary, the German occupiers left behind a number 
of valuable economic projects. After the coup the then general 
policy of over-industrialization and excessive capital investment 
was applied. When a halt was called in 1953 conditions were bad, 
but since then there has been a steady improvement and the 
standard of living among the Czechoslovak industrial working 
class is almost luxurious in comparison with that in Poland or 
Hungary in 1956. It would be useless to pretend that economic 
considerations play no part in ensuring the political stability of 
totalitarian regimes. Love of liberty may be a strong motive force, 
but it moves the hungry man more readily than his comparatively 
well-fed comrade. 

One of the main internal problems which successive Czecho- 
slovak governments had to face since 1918 was the balance of 
relations between the Czechs and the Slovaks. After 1945 this 
knotty question continued to cause difficulties, partly because 
the mistrust of Communist policies was far greater in Slovakia 
than in the Bohemian provinces. The coup in Prague was preceded 
by a similar attempt to exclude non-Communist politicians in 
Bratislava. Even after the establishment of Communist rule in 
1948, Slovakia continued to be a source of trouble. When Slansky 
was tried for his ‘Zionist’ connections, his fellow-defendant 
Clementis was accused of Slovak ‘bourgeois nationalism’. The 
same charge was levelled against several other Slovak Communist 
leaders of long standing, until the Party leadership in Slovakia was 
reduced to a group of nonentities, owing allegiance to the Slovak 
Communist Siroky, who is the Premier in the Central Government 
in Prague, and to Karol Bacilek, head of the Slovak Party’s 
Secretariat. The influence of the Catholic Church has been sub- 
dued in Slovakia just as effectively as in the Bohemian Provinces, 
although it had, in the past, been comparatively much more 
potent in Slovakia. But the process of administrative decentraliza- 
tion, which has affected all European Communist countries since 
the application of Khrushchev’s policies in the U.S.S.R., has also 
been introduced in Slovakia. The local Slovak Government—the 
Board of Commissioners—was granted extended powers last year, 
and this perhaps is proof that the Communists in Prague trust their 
comrades in Bratislava to manage their part of the country effici- 
ently and without trouble. In that sense, the Czech-Slovak prob- 
lem seems to have been solved by the Communist regime: where 
there is no real political freedom there seems to be no point in 
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entering upon argument about particular ways in which it may 
be exercised. 

Yet it is doubtful how far the slogan of political freedom and 
parliamentary democracy could serve as a rallying cry in Czecho- 
slovakia today. It did not do so effectively in 1948, and again the 
Hungarian rising in 1956 evoked little active response. Perhaps if 
objective causes and economic discontent combined to push the 
Czechoslovak people beyond the limits of endurance, the political 
demand of vocal unrest might again be a call for democratic 
government. As things are, the regime has no need to risk such an 
explosion, and unless the unexpected happens it will not be com- 
pelled to cope with outside influences uncontrolled by Communist 
policy. As long as the Czechoslovak Communists succeed in main- 
taining their neo-Stalinist repressive policy without making things 
too bad for the people in general, they need not fear the explosive 
force of intellectual unrest. There is no reason why they should 
not manage to uphold and even to improve the standard of living. 
After ten years they are firmly in the saddle and in control of the 
country’s institutions. In comparison with their comrades else- 
where in Eastern Europe they have proved their skill as economic 
managers and political administrators. They can hardly hope to 
win the affection of their subjects, but that is not their aim. It 
would be a simplification to expect people all over the world to 
long for political freedom in the Western sense of the word, 
regardless of consequences and despite material well-being. After 
all the upheavals and disappointments of the last twenty years, 
there must be many in Czechoslovakia who are content to be left 
alone to earn their living if things are not too bad. As long as the 
regime continues to deliver these modest goods, it would seem to 
be secure. 


O. P. 


Australia Comes of Age Industrially 


OnE of the most startling and exciting features of post-war expan- 
sion anywhere in the world has been the industrial development of 
Australia. 

She recently celebrated the 170th anniversary of the founding of 
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the first British settlement, but for most of her short history she has 
been primarily an agricultural nation. There are still many people 
throughout the Western world who, when they think of Australia, 
conjure up a picture of vast expanses of bush country with millions 
of sheep grazing to produce a majority of the world’s wool and a 
high proportion of its lamb and mutton. The picture is not in- 
accurate, but during the past forty years, and the last fifteen in par- 
ticular, the scene has begun to change with a rapidity that matches 
the supersonic age. 

Aided by vast capital investment from the United Kingdom and, 
more recently and to an ever-increasing extent, from the United 
States, Australia has industrialized herself almost overnight. She 
has learned, perhaps to a greater extent than any other nation, to 
combine her natural resources, including an abundance of sun- 
shine, with the miracles of modern science. She has learned how to 
couple her inventive genius to the needs of a mass-production 
machine age. With a single bound she has taken her place among 
the world’s leading industrial nations, and even though the citizens 
of the United Kingdom, America, and Europe may not yet be 
aware of the changing picture, it is none the less real and per- 
manent. 


POST-WAR INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


One way to measure the distance Australia has travelled in 
recent years is her relative ranking in the world as a producer and 
consumer of steel. Among British Commonwealth countries, 
Australia now ranks third after the United Kingdom and Canada. 
In the world, her current ranking in this respect is No. 16, which 
is relatively high when it is remembered that on a population basis 
the country occupies only thirty-fourth place. On a basis of both 
production and consumption per head, Australia occupies seventh 
place for steel. She has thus become one of the few countries that 
have at their disposal large amounts of this product. 

It is probably true that steel (plus electricity), more than any 
other single factor, has been the pillar around which this new 
industrial giant on the other side of the world has been built. Each 
year the expansion has gone on, and the end is nowhere in sight. 
During the past ten years alone the ingot-steel-making capacity of 
Australia has been almost doubled. Today the country can produce 
at a rate approaching 3 million tons of ingots per year. Backed 
by considerable inflows of British capital, the Broken Hill Pro- 
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prietary Co. Ltd and Australian Iron and Steel Ltd have con- 
centrated, since the war, on an ever-increasing production of 
rolled metals. One massive installation alone, a continuous hot- 
rolled strip mill, has added up to 2 million tons additional capacity. 

Yet this industry is only forty years old, and although it has 
always been expansion-minded the rate was hardly startling for the 
first twenty years. In fact, the ingot-steel-making capacity in 1935 
was only 500,000 tons. Perhaps sensing the needs of tomorrow, the 
steel industry laid down an expansion programme that was soon to 
face a severe test, yet was to match the requirements of the times. 
Six years later, by 1941, when Japan entered the war against the 
Allies, Australia’s two steel plants were producing more than 
14 million tons of steel. As a result, the contribution that Australia 
was able to make to the Allied war effort in the Pacific was very 
great indeed. 

War and post-war developments set the pattern for a massive 
expansion of manufacturing, not only in the steel industry but 
throughout the entire economy. With the cessation of hostilities 
there began the task of turning the capacity created during the war 
to the production of civilian goods. The year 1948, for example, 
saw the manufacture of the first all-Australian automobile. In each 
post-war year more and more immigrants arrived in Australia, not 
only from the United Kingdom but also from a dozen European 
countries. The result was to inject a new virility into the nation’s 
economy, which began to stride ahead at a rate exceeded by few 
other countries. 

At the same time suppliers found themselves faced with a new 
and unprecedented demand for capital and consumer goods, and 
once again it was the plans laid down by the Australian steel indus- 
try that helped to a large extent to solve the national problem. 

For a long while there had been plans to lay down a wide, 
continuous hot-strip mill and also a continuous cold-rolling mill. 
The industry also wanted to begin production of tin plate in 
Australia. Now all these schemes advanced rapidly, and the new 
works at Port Kembla were equipped to roll a wide variety of flat 
steel shapes suitable for use not only in the fast-growing auto- 
mobile industry but also in a score or more industries concerned 
with consumer production. And because no one doubts that 
Australia will continue to expand either at her present rate or even 
faster, the industry is at this moment proceeding with yet a further 
expansion programme. 
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There are solid grounds for this assumption. Since the war the 
population has increased by 28 per cent and the gross national pro- 
duct by 243 per cent. Between now and 1967 the population is 
expected to rise by a further 26 per cent. As it continues to be the 
Government’s policy to encourage a high level of immigration, the 
natural result of this continuous increase in population will be not 
merely growing production and productivity but also a constantly 
expanding consumer market. It is this consumer market that has 
led to large-scale investment in Australia by the United Kingdom, 
in particular, and to a lesser extent by the United States. The 
extent in money terms of United Kingdom investment in Aus- 
tralian manufacturing cannot be determined in exact figures, but 
more than 400 United Kingdom companies are now established as 
manufacturers in Australia or have financial associations with 
Australian manufacturing concerns. In the nine years between 
1947 and 1956 private overseas investment in Australia increased 
by approximately {A600 million, of which nearly {A400 million 
came from Britain. 

The majority of the capital supplied by these overseas investors 
during the post-war years has gone into secondary industry. 
A recently published booklet, British Manufacturers in Australia, 
prepared by the industries division of the Department of Trade in 
Melbourne, shows that nearly 40 per cent of these industrial con- 
cerns are engineering firms supplying processed goods for further 
manufacture; more than 10 per cent are manufacturers of durable 
consumer goods (including automobiles), while the balance pro- 
duce consumer non-durables—principally food, clothing, and 
pharmaceutical products. In the engineering group the most 
important single category, comprising about fifty firms, is that of 
electrical engineering, including telecommunication equipment, 
electrical control apparatus, electric motors, lamps, and power 
cables. Britain has also made a considerable contribution towards 
the expansion of Australia’s textile, chemical, paper, and paint 
industries. 

These are the fields into which British capital has been poured 
to foster Australian expansion. It is as important to understand the 
reasons as to list the results. The money represents, of course, in 
part the loyalty and affection that have been built up during 170 
years. Still more important, however, has been the growing reali- 
zation that the future of the Commonwealth depends primarily 
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upon an increase in the trading ties between all the countries 
making up this unique association of nations. As a recent publica- 
tion issued by the Board of Trade in Melbourne points out, 
‘A feature of the British investment in Australian manufacturing 
has been that it has largely been in import-replacing industries or 
in the development of new products.’ This is the key both to 
United Kingdom investment and also to growing American invest- 
ment in Australia. 

As far as the American business man was concerned, he realized 
immediately after the war that Australia was a market which was 
likely to grow with the same rapidity as that developed by his own 
forefathers in the vast expanses of the American West. But he was 
then immediately faced with the problem that, although Austra- 
lians wanted to buy the goods that America could produce, the 
country did not possess the dollars with which to pay for them. So 
American business men, industrialists, and investors decided that 
‘Mahomet must go to the mountain.’ The result has been an 
influx into Australia of all things American, from money to 
machines, from men to marketing methods. For example, in 
1947-8 the inflow of private American investment into Australia 
was only £A6-5 million, but by 1954-5 it had soared to £{A4o 
million. In that year, in fact, American investment in Australia 
was, for the first time, greater than the flow of private British 
investment, which totalled only £A30 million. In the last year for 
which figures are available (1955-6) British investment had risen 
to £A63 million, while American was {A32 million. The trend, 
however, is obvious. It was perhaps best summed up by Walter 
H. Diamond, Editor of the McGraw-Hill American Letter, in a 
pamphlet dealing with the advantages of U.S. investment in 
Australia. He wrote: ‘With Great Britain having difficulty in 
meeting her own capital requirements, Australia must rely on 
U.S. capital for development. Realizing the tight squeeze placed 
on England (in 1956 she supplied only 40 per cent of new foreign 
capital going into Australia, compared with 70 per cent before the 
war) American business men stand readv and willing to take the 
place of the British as bankers.’ 

Many people, both in Britain and in Australia, are concerned 
about this situation. They realize that the tics of Commonwealth 
must be strengthened rather than weakened. With this in mind, 
business men and politicians alike have been carrying out a grow- 
ing and systematic campaign to persuade industrialists in the 
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United Kingdom of the chances and opportunities for expansion 
that await them in Australia. As part of this programme, a mission 
of leading business men from the State of Victoria is coming to 
Britain this year to talk to industrialists in this country, in order to 
encourage large and small firms alike to initiate new industrial 
projects in Australia. 

The fact that the mission is coming from Victoria is not without 
significance. This State, although the smallest in the Common- 
wealth, occupying a mere 87,000 square miles in a continent which 
stretches for nearly 3 million square miles, has become since the 
war the industrial and financial centre of the nation. More indus- 
trial concerns have opened factories and plant in Victoria since the 
war than in any other part of the country. 


FUEL AND POWER 

One of the factors that sparked off this lightning expansion in a 
single State has been the discovery and exploitation of the largest 
deposit of brown coal in the world. Today brown coal production 
is nearly 11 million tons, against 19 million tons of black coal, and 
as a result Victoria has ceased to be dependent upon New South 
Wales for her fuel. This transformation has meant cheaper fuel for 
Australian industry as a whole. The coal lies close to the surface 
and can be mined easily by open-cast methods. In addition, this 
vast wealth lies in the easily accessible Latrobe Valley, only fifty 
miles from Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, and one of the hubs 
of Australia’s efficient road, rail, sea, and air transport system. 

Jutting out in the centre of what was once a quiet agricultural 
valley is the vast Yallourn power station with its thirteen stacks 
belching smoke across country that till recently was almost entirely 
agricultural, but which month by month becomes dotted with an 
increasing number of factories of all kinds. Yallourn’s present 
installed generator capacity is 331,000 kilowatts and it is to be 
enlarged to almost double its present size within six years. The 
Victorian State Electricity Commission is also developing at 
Morwell, six miles from Yallourn, a new brown coal power and 
fuel project with its own open cut, a large power station, and exten- 
sive briquette works. Morwell will produce its first power in 1959, 
but already plans are in hand for still larger extensions. Soon there 
is to be a brown coal power station designed for an ultimate 
capacity of 800,000 to 1 million kilowatts. 

Australia’s scientists have already shown the efficiency with 
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which brown coal can be used to generate electricity. The high- 
quality briquettes produced for use as domestic fuel have been a 
boon to housewives. And profiting from the experience of German 
scientists the Australians have found ways of making high-grade 
gas from the coal and a method of converting it into petrol, oil, 
bitumen, and plastics. The fruit of their ingenuity came at the end 
of 1956, when the Duke of Edinburgh opened the Lurgi gasifica- 
tion plant at Morwell. It is already delivering more than 3 million 
cubic feet of gas into Melbourne every day, and, according to 
plans, within a few years it will be producing daily 60,000 million 
cubic feet of gas, 20,000 gallons of petrol, 22 million gallons of 
diesel and fuel oil, 13 million gallons of brown coal tar, 5 million 
gallons of high-octane motor benzole, and 14 million gallons of 
industrial solvents. 

These are some of the factors which have influenced industrial- 
ists from a dozen countries to stake a claim to a share of what they 
are convinced will be a prosperous and profitable future in Austra- 
lia. The Australians’ enthusiasm and belief in their country’s pro- 
spects have generated confidence throughout the world. Mr Eugene 
Black, President of the International Bank, has described Australia 
as ‘one of the fastest developing countries in the world. We have 
loaned a greater amount for economic development in Australia 
than in any other country in the world. We have confidence in 
Australia’s future. . .’ Or again, there are the recorded remarks of 
Mr Charles Wood, who, with Mr Thomas Burgers, undertook a 
world tour in 1955 for the Foreign Operations Administration of 
the United States Government. They had already visited Europe, 
the Middle East, Pakistan, India, and Thailand when they reached 
Australia. Mr Wood is reported to have said after his visit there 
that ‘Australia is the fastest expanding country we know.’ 


IMMIGRATION AND TRADE 

Side by side with the growth of the Australian market has been 
the spectacular rise in population, from just on 7 million before 
World War II to a little under 10 million at the present time. This 
growth has been due in part to a comparatively high rate of natural 
increase, but much more striking has been the contribution of the 
migration programme, which is one of the most ambitious ever 
attempted by any country. Until 1945 the newcomer to Australia 
was primarily of British stock, and this is still true today. But since 
1945 tens of thousands of refugees from Europe have begun new 
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lives in Australia and brought with them fresh ideas, new tech- 
niques, and different backgrounds which have been moulded to 
produce a more virile nation. 

Australia naturally intends to remain predominantly and over- 
whelmingly British in outlook, but equally she is determined that 
her future will be of her own making, while at the same time 
increasing rather than lessening co-operation with the people of 
the United Kingdom. After the war she realized that trade between 
the two countries was a two-way business. ‘To be able to afford all 
the manufactures and machinery she required from the United 
Kingdom, she needed to boost the sales of her own produce in the 
United Kingdom. Her leaders were determined that Australia 
should have a balanced trading account with the rest of the world. 

It has not proved an easy task. Import restrictions have had to be 
imposed, and relaxed and then reimposed, more often than many 
would have liked. But the result at this moment is a more stable 
economy than hitherto. Australia still complains, however, of the 
difficulties facing her when selling to Britain. Imperial preferences 
are no longer a major factor in her favour. The war whittled away 
their benefits. At the same time shipping costs soared so greatly 
that Australian exporters today have a hard time keeping their 
products competitive with those of other suppliers thousands of 
miles nearer to the United Kingdom market. To offset this dif- 
ficulty she has, during the last three years, campaigned here—and 
with remarkable success—to persuade British housewives and 
traders of the quality of the wide variety of foods and wines she 
sends to the United Kingdom. 

Although the Australian economy continues to be dominated by 
the wool cheque, there is an ever-growing indication of the coun- 
try’s determination to be less and less dependent upon this solitary 
industry for its economic lifeblood. Side by side with promotional 
activities to increase Australia’s trade in the United Kingdom have 
gone similar activities in other parts of the world. And the emphasis 
has mostly been upon her foodstuffs and the growing number of 
goods produced by her secondary industries. These latter products 
sometimes make strange but interesting reading. For example, last 
year an Australian firm exported over £30,000-worth of canary 
seed. A Melbourne company has go per cent of the world’s market 
for lawn bowls, and screwdrivers are earning thousands of pounds 
in nineteen countries, including several in Asia. A glass-making 
firm sells louvre windows to Saudi Arabia, Algeria, the Belgian 
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Congo, and the Persian Gulf. This factory, which was founded in 
1936, makes 24,000 sets of louvre windows each week and sends a 
quarter of them overseas to seventy countries. A Melbourne manu- 
facturer of pipe-making machinery has supplied countries includ- 
ing the United States, while a ball-point pen company has cap- 
tured 60 per cent of the Italian market in competition with its 
parent American company. And if anyone thinks that these are not 
strange exports, then swim-suits for Hawaii, fishing-rods for 
Canada, and camera parts for Japan can be added to the list. As 
a British business man commented, ‘It seems that they are original 
as well as enterprising in Australia.’ 

When it is remembered that Australia sends more of her exports 
to the United Kingdom than to any other market, it is obvious 
that she is directly concerned with the possible implications of the 
proposed European Common Market with which Britain may be- 
come associated. She is concerned both because she needs to retain 
the United Kingdom as her major market and because the pro- 
posed market for agricultural produce within the community may 
make Commonwealth produce more difficult to sell in Europe. 
There is also a fear that overseas territories of nations involved in 
the new European proposals may stimulate their sales at the ex- 
pense of competing Commonwealth products. 

The exports which appear most vulnerable are the {A232 
million-worth of goods already sold to nations who would make up 
the European community, but in 1956-7 £A193 million of this 
was accounted for by wool, on which the new arrangements are 
unlikely to have a very damaging effect. 

For every Australian who fears the new proposals there is 
another who believes that the overall stimulation which the new 
market can give to trade may in fact redound to Australia’s benefit. 
There is a growing belief that the more trade that flows between 
countries the greater the benefit for all. 

But whether the creation of a new trading area in Europe creates 
a boom or a burden for Australia, she is a young, virile country 
determined to take her place among the great industrial and 
exporting nations of the world. She believes that this can most 
easily and effectively be achieved, first in co-operation with the 
United Kingdom, and then with America and the rest of Asia, 
India, and Europe. She is a sufficiently mature nation to realize she 
cannot ‘go it alone’. She needs outside capital and the technical 
assistance of the West. But in return she offers them a vast field for 
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profitable capital investment. A proof of this is to be seen in the 
example of the Australian offshoot of General Motors of America, 
which began operating on a small scale in 1931 and has since the 
war alone been able to plough back into the business no less than 


£A48 million. 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


There is, however, a debit side to the picture of almost con- 
tinuous boom. The problem of water, although to a large extent 
beyond Australian control, remains an obstacle to industrial and 
agricultural development in many areas. In fact, as in Britain, the 
weather is a number-one talking point in Australia. Harold Win- 
cott, writing in the Financial Times on his return from a recent 
visit to Australia, said: “The weather is serious business in Austra- 
lia. One hundred points of rain—one inch—would, I am told, 
cause a Stock Exchange boom. Contrariwise, a continuation of the 
present drought for another three or four weeks would be serious.’ 

The Australians long ago realized this shortcoming in their 
resources, and vast irrigation and conservation projects have been 
inaugurated to ensure that water is properly used. In addition, 
science is being used all the time to harness all available resources. 
The £A320 million hydro-electric project known as the Snowy 
River scheme is but one example. Fortunately Australia has not 
had a severe drought for more than a decade, and the country 
generally is now thought to be in a better position than ever before 
to withstand any natural threat to her economy, though a severe 
drought would inevitably mean a fall in the national income and 
some decline in prosperity. 

Is this likely to happen? No one can say. But just as Australia’s 
economy could well become temporarily depressed by a severe and 
lengthy drought, so any depression in the free world would have an 
effect upon employment and production. The Times Review of 
Industry for February 1958, in a survey of Australia’s economy, 
says: ‘From the many surveys of industry which have recently 
appeared in Australia, two main factors emerge: that both employ- 
ment and investment in Australian manufacturing are now slowing 
down, and that 1958 will be a testing year for Australian industry.’ 

The Industries Division of the Australian Department of Trade 
issued, towards the end of the last year, the results of a survey of 
fifty-one Australian industries, covering general trends in produc- 
tion and demand, in employment, in stocks of raw materials, and in 
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manufacturing. It showed principally that employment in manu- 
facture in the last six months of the year had not increased at the 
rate of previous years and was now only about the level of early 
1956. In spite of a static employment level, production increased 
slightly because of increased efficiency. Australian industry’s pros- 
pects for the first part of 1958 depend, it seems, largely on seasonal 
factors, and on its ability to withstand increased competition from 
oversea, including the United Kingdom. 

Nevertheless, despite these warnings, nobody seriously thinks 
that the slowdown, if it occurs, will be anything more than tem- 
porary. The growth of Australia is an expanding story. But only 
the first few chapters have been written. With a population only the 
size of London’s and an area nearly as great as the United States, 
she has unbounded confidence in her own ability to achieve and 
maintain a growing standard of life. The Australians are a people 
proud of their past and grateful for their heritage . . . but their eyes 
are on tomorrow, not yesterday. 

M. M. 


Jews in the People’s Democracies 


By comparison with the pre-war period, and even with the im- 
mediate post-war years, the number of Jews living in Eastern 
Europe (excluding Russia and Yugoslavia) has appreciably 
diminished. Precise statistics are lacking, but indications in the 
press of the countries in question, coupled with information from 
the World Jewish Congress, suggest the following estimates of 
Jews now living in those countries: Poland, 40,000-60,000; 
Hungary, 80,000; Rumania, 140,000-150,000; Czechoslovakia, 
17,000-20,000; Bulgaria, 6,000. Some estimates, however, suggest 
very much larger figures for Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

It is known that tens of thousands of Jews who survived the 
disasters of 1940-45 seized the opportunities offered after the war, 
and again in 1948, to emigrate to Israel or the West. It might there- 
fore be supposed that the majority of those who have stayed on are 
in sympathy with assimilation and ask nothing better than to be- 
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come integrated into their political, social, and cultural back- 
grounds. But in fact the exact opposite seems to be true. All the 
available reports confirm that the great majority of Jews, whether 
in Poland, Hungary, or Rumania, want to emigrate to Israel or 
elsewhere. Large numbers of them, even among the most com- 
pletely assimilated, seem to have lost faith in any possibility of in- 
tegration and long only to leave. 

This change is to be explained first and foremost by the intensi- 
fication of pressure exerted upon the Jews in the Communist 
countries, despite the egalitarian and specifically anti-racial 
character of the official doctrine. On the one hand the Jews feel 
themselves threatened by the anti-Communist opposition, which 
is often tainted with anti-Semitism. On the other hand, for reasons 
of foreign and internal policy, the various strata of the Jewish 
population are the object of discriminatory measures on the part 
of the Communist Governments themselves. Some are treated as 
inferior citizens because of their bourgeois or petit-bourgeois 
origins. Others are bullied and persecuted under pretext of anti- 
Zionism. Orthodox Jews are just as much frowned upon as devout 
Christians; in fact, as we shall see, the struggle between different 
trends has even brought the Communist Parties by devious ways to 
the point where they pursue the very policy of ‘aryanization’, of 
elimination of Jews from leading positions, that was initiated by 
reactionary and ‘racial’ governments before the war. 


THE DOMINANT FEATURE: ANTI-ZIONISM 

The factor which constantly dominates the fate of the Jews in 
Eastern Europe (and in Russia) is the Soviet Union’s Middle East 
policy. Its aim is by every means to further nationalism among the 
Arab peoples in order to detach them from the West. And, it is 
argued, the best way to present the U.S.S.R. as the most reliable 
friend and protector of the Arabs is, surely, to oppose Israel and to 
persecute Zionism, in the Eastern European countries practically 
indistinguishable from Judaism itself. 

An article by the Jewish Russian writer Ilya Ehrenburg (Pravda, 
21 September 1948) marked the launching of the Kremlin’s anti- 
Zionist campaign. From the ideological point of view it contained 
nothing new. Ever since 1920 the Soviet leaders had shown im- 
placable hostility towards Zionism (which was regarded as a 
‘bourgeois nationalist?’ movement) and obstructed emigration. 
‘No Jewish problem exists in the U.S.S.R.’, states the Soviet 
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Encyclopaedia (Vol. XV, 1952, p. 378). Nevertheless, after the 
second World War, because the struggle for independence of the 
Jews in Palestine was held to weaken Britain, the Soviets encour- 
aged a more tolerant attitude in the satellite governments towards 
Zionism and emigration. Thus most of the Jews in Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, and many of those in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania, were authorized to emigrate to Israel.1 And it 
is a well-known fact that in 1947-8 the satellite countries, and 
especially Czechoslovakia, supplied valuable military aid to the 
Israelis (at the same time selling arms to the Arabs). 

The change came at the end of 1948, when, faced with a State 
of Israel which, if for no other than economic reasons, would in- 
evitably turn towards the West, the Soviet leaders definitely de- 
cided on support for the Arabs. This external change coincided, 
moreover, with a general intensification of the cold war and with a 
move towards the rapid Sovietization of the satellites. Overnight 
the authorities turned against those Jews who, during the period of 
tolerance, had shown themselves sympathetic towards Israel and 
the West. Jewish political organizations were dissolved, training 
camps for emigration candidates abolished, and several leading 
Zionists were arrested. Even when, after Stalin’s death, there was a 
relative improvement in relations between the satellite Govern- 
ments and the Zionists, Rumania for some time remained un- 
yielding. There, in the autumn of 1953, a fresh wave of persecu- 
tions broke out, lasting into 1954 and involving the trial of some 
140 Zionists, many of whom were sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment. 

This recrudescence of persecution in Rumania is doubtless to be 
explained by the vigour of the Zionist movement there, for Ru- 
manian Jews had shared in this ideal for more than seventy years 
and had founded several colonies in Israel. According to Mr Berl 
Locker, former co-President of the World Zionist Organization’s 
Executive Committee, despite intimidation and provocation from 
the Rumanian authorities, 70 per cent of Rumania’s Jews expressed 
their wish to emigrate to Israel: ‘more than 120,000 actually 
emigrated, and tens of thousands were ready to go when, early in 
1952, the Government forbade it’. After the Soviet Communist 
Party’s Twentieth Congress in February 1956, all but two of the 
condemned Zionist leaders in Rumania were set free, and most of 
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them were allowed to emigrate to Israel. Among them was Dr Jisu, 
former President of the Congress of Rumanian Jews. His fate was 
particularly tragic: worn out by years of suffering he arrived in the 
Holy Land in October 1957, only to die a few days later. He was 
given a national funeral. 

By giving a new impetus to de-Stalinization, the Twentieth 
Congress aroused afresh among thousands of Jews in Russia and 
the satellite countries the desire and hope of emigrating. Will the 
authorities reply with a new wave of repression? This seems not 
improbable when one recalls the press campaign against Israel 
released in the U.S.S.R. towards the end of 1957. 

There can be no doubt that official and compulsory anti- 
Zionism troubled the conscience of many Jews who, immediately 
after the second World War, had given their adhesion to the Com- 
munist Party. If some of them—following in Ilya Ehrenburg’s 
footsteps—subsequently showed an excess of zeal in denouncing 
Israel, for the great majority of Jews, whether or not they were 
Communist sympathizers, the U.S.S.R.’s anti-Israel policy con- 
stituted a hard trial. In fact, most of them felt themselves attached 
by indestructible spiritual ties, and many of them also by ties of 
family, to the young State of Israel. The authorities might claim 
to establish a sharp distinction between anti-Zionism and anti- 
Semitism, but in the eyes of the masses no such nuance existed. In 
theory, the door to assimilation remained wide open to Jews ready 
to repudiate Israel. But in practice anti-Zionism, by bringing an 
official reinforcement to popular anti-Semitism and by legitimizing 
it, made assimilation even more difficult and pushed towards 
Zionism even those Jews who had previously had no idea of 
emigrating. 

Working in the same direction was the policy of ‘denationaliza- 
tion’ which was practised—especially in Rumania—in relation to 
the Jews. This policy, contrary to the very principles of Socialism, 
was and still is modelled on that of the U.S.S.R. It is particularly 
striking in the sphere of education. Thus, in Rumania, the schools 
of the Jewish communities and the Hebrew schools were national- 
ized in 1947. In their stead four Yiddish primary schools, with 310 
pupils, were established for the whole country, i.e. for a Jewish 
population of perhaps 144,000. By contrast, the 60,000 members of 
the Ukrainian minority possess 116 schools, with 8,400 pupils, 
while the Tatars, numbering 20,000, have been promised fifty 
schools for 1,800 pupils. 
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The obligation laid upon the Jews to prove their loyalty to the 
State, their ‘international patriotism’, by repudiating Israel, 
Zionism, and ‘cosmopolitanism’, became a permanent source of 
suffering and humiliation for them. Whatever they may do, and 
despite all the egalitarian provisions of the law, they are often 
regarded as suspects and as virtual traitors by the authorities and 
the conformist elements of the population. It was therefore inevit- 
able that persecution, which originally was directed only against 
the leaders of Zionist institutions and organizations while by- 
passing the ‘assimilated’, should come to be extended to other 
strata of the Jewish population and even to the old militant Com- 
munists. This happened by rapid stages, from the arrest of Zionist 
leaders in Czechoslovakia and Rumania in 1949 to the sinister 
purges carried out between 1949 and 1953 (the date of the Jewish 
doctors’ arrest in Russia) among Communist leaders of Jewish 
origin. For the various groups of Communist leaders, engaged in a 
fierce struggle for power in conditions of want and rising social 
tension, there was, indeed, every temptation to make the most of 
the trump-card of anti-Semitism and resort to the traditional 
method of making the Jew the scapegoat for all economic, social, 
and political difficulties. 

It was in the Hungary of Mathias Rakosi (himself a Jew) that 
the image of the Communist Jew turned traitor, the Jewish scape- 
goat for the sins of the regime, first took shape. At the Rajk trial 
in October 1949 among the chief accused were three Jews: Paul 
Jusztusz, Tibor Szonyi, and Alexander Szalai; the Public Prose- 
cutor in his indictment painted a particularly repulsive portrait of 
them, recalling those of Streicher’s Der Stiirmer. 

Then came the Slansky trial.1 In putting into operation this 
purge, the most spectacular in the post-war history of Eastern 
Europe, Gottwald and his associate Zapotocky seem to have had a 
threefold aim in view. First, they made themselves useful ‘to 
Stalin’s anti-Israeli foreign policy. Secondly, they were able to 
represent themselves, in their attack on the ‘Slansky tribe’, as de- 
fenders of national purity, thus appealing to the anti-Jewish senti- 
ments existing in some sectors of the population. And thirdly— 
and this is perhaps the most important factor—in making the Jews 
the scapegoats for the failures of the regime, they at the same time 


1See Francois Fejté, ‘L’affaire Slansky’, in Esprit, March-April 1953, and 
Paul Barton, Prague a l’heure de Moscou (P. Horay, 1954). 
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ensured that the leading posts held by the old intelligentsia, in 
which Jews were strongly represented, should be taken over by 
representatives of the new intelligentsia educated under the regime, 
among whom hardly any Jews were still to be found. 

This change-over of leading personnel constitutes one of the 
most striking social phenomena of the 1950s, not only in Czecho- 
slovakia but also in the other Communist countries. It seems to 
amount almost to an elementary ‘racial’ urge to which the Com- 
munist leaders yielded for their own ends, later providing a 
theoretical justification. This would explain Khrushchev’s 
declaration last year to a delegation of French Socialists:? ‘At 
first,’ he said, ‘Jewish intellectuals occupied important posts in the 
administration of the Soviet Union, at a time when there was still a 
dearth of suitable Russian intellectuals. But today this deficiency 
has been made good, and Jewish officials can be dispensed with.’ 

The same point of view was advanced by another leading Soviet 
personality in an interview with a Communist delegation from 
Canada.* He justified the eviction of Jews from State service on 
the ground that they should make way for the new intelligentsia 
trained in the national republics of the Soviet Union, because, so 
he said, the populations of these republics were demanding that 
members of their own race, and not ‘foreigners’, should occupy 
the administrative posts in their respective countries. 

Finally, Russia’s ‘first lady’, Katharina Furtseva, friend of 
Stalin and a member of the Party Praesidium, bluntly explained to 
an American journalist that Jews had had to be excluded from cer- 
tain branches of the State administration ‘because they had formed 
too high a percentage of State officials’. 

Thus on this point Communist doctrine, which condemns dis- 
crimination, has visibly come into conflict with the ‘proportional’ 
principle underlying the various numerus clausus measures adopted 
in the East European countries under the influence of Nazi ideo- 
logy, traces of which recur in the mentality of a considerable num- 
ber of Communists. Indeed in this matter one can discern a tacit 
agreement between the Communists and their most violent ad- 
versaries. A nationalist liberal Czechoslovak émigré whom the 


1 Bruno Kohler is believed to be the only remaining Jewish member of the 
Communist directorate in Czechoslovakia. He is the Kaganovich of Prague 
(before his fall Kaganovich was the only Jew in the Russian directorate): the 
exception that proves the rule. 

2 Reported by Pierre Lochak in Réalités, May 1957. 

3 Neue Zitrcher Zeitung, 7 July 1957. 
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present writer recently questioned about the situation of the Jews 
in his country answered: “There is no Jewish problem there. Ever 
since Slansky and the others were eliminated from the country’s 
leadership the proportional rule has been scrupulously observed 
in all spheres.’ Which means that to all intents and purposes there 
are no longer any Jews in leading positions. 

The same tendency has been shown in Poland, and caused 
Gomulka, whose deep dislike of anti-Semitism is well known (he 
has a Jewish wife), to indite a sort of pastoral letter to all branches 
of his party (25 April 1957). In it he recalled that ‘all citizens of the 
People’s Republic of Poland have equal rights to work, and the 
right to occupy any post in the State, in social life, and in the 
Party, in conformity with their professional, political, and moral 
qualifications.’ 

Will this circular be able to arrest a process of which the first 
signs in Poland go back to the end of 1953? In fact, according to 
the evidence of an official of the Polish Central Committee, 
Seweryn Bialer, reported by Jelenski,! ‘the first anti-Semitic 
purges took place in the Polish Communist Party towards the end 
of 1953 and at the beginning of 1954. A number of personalities of 
Jewish origin then lost their posts. . . At the same time, some 
thousands of officers of Jewish origin were put on the retired list 
without any official explanation.’ 

Even after the Twentieth Congress, the question of the participa- 
tion of Jews in the Government continued to be one of the main 
subjects of discussion within the Polish Party. Jelenski relates how, 
at a Party meeting at Lodz in 1956, Ochab (First Secretary of the 
Party after Bierut’s death) was asked the following question, 
written on a scrap of paper: ‘Why are the best posts in the Party, 
the Government, and the administration occupied by Jews?’ 
Ochab apparently severely reprimanded his anonymous question- 
er, saying that anti-Semitism was incompatible with Communist 
ideology, but he also replied evasively that ‘the Government would 
investigate certain posts’. 

In the struggle between the trends within the Polish Communist 
Party, Jews are to be found on both sides. Some of the most 
representative Stalinists, such as, for example, Jacob Berman and 
Hilary Minc, were Jews. Much more numerous, however, were the 
Jews among the intellectuals, the so-called revisionists, who, en- 


1 See K. A. Jelenski, ‘Antisémitisme et déstalinisation en Pologne’, in Evidence, 
August-September 1956. 
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couraged by the decisions of the Twentieth Congress, began to 
demand a radical reform of the regime, its ‘de-satellization’, at the 
same time as de-Stalinization. In order to discredit the protagonists 
of reform, a group of the most orthodox Stalinists (known as the 
Natolin group, from the residential quarter where they live), led by 
Zenon Nowak, brought up the Jewish bugbear. Ever since the 
Poznan rising in June 1956, the Stalinist opposition to Gomulka 
could be said to have regrouped itself around the banner of anti- 
Semitism, taking as its chief slogan ‘proportionalism’, i.e. the 
numerus clausus. And Khrushchev came to their aid by proclaiming 
to the members of the Polish Communist Party when the suc- 
cession to Bierut was being decided: ‘You have too many Abra- 
movitches here.’ This forthright comment seems to have aroused 
the indignation of several non-Jewish Polish leaders, causing them 
to incline towards Gomulka. 

The Stalinists did not lay down their arms after the victory of 
Gomulka. Thus the weekly Po Prostu, the principal organ of the 
liberal Communists, reported in its issue of 6 January 1957 that at 
a conference of Party activists in the province of Warsaw speakers 
suggested that ‘persons of Jewish origin should be obliged to 
resume their original names in order to facilitate their identifica- 
tion.” The same paper also referred to the case of a group of 
officers who were putting forward a candidate to represent the 
Army in the Sejm, or Parliament. This officer enjoyed the con- 
fidence of all his comrades, who appreciated his professional 
qualities. But suddenly they paused, for they had begun to wonder 
whether by chance he might be a Jew. At the same time (end of 
1956), during the electoral campaign several ‘liberal’ members of 
a provincial executive committee indicated that their political 
opponents (who were Stalinists) were attacking them through 
anonymous leaflets in which they were denounced as Jews. 

Mention has already been made of the Rajk affair (of October 
1949), when Rakosi—himself a Jew~—instituted the first anti- 
Jewish purge within the Hungarian Communist Party. This was 
only the beginning. At the end of 1952, with anti-Semitism strong 
in Russia, Rakosi decided to make himself the chief author of 
‘liquidation’ of the Jews in his country. In preparation for this 
work he caused his biography to be rewritten, claiming that he was 
descended, not from a family of Jewish small traders, but from the 
old Hungarian lesser nobility. Then he authorized the demotion 
and arrest of his right-hand man, Gabor Péter, chief of the secret 
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police, known as the Hungarian Beria; of his own brother-in-law, 
Istvan Benedek, head doctor of the Jewish hospital in Budapest; of 
the President of the Hungarian Jewish Committee, Dr Louis 
Stéckler, despite his collaboration with the Communists; and 
many others. He also removed from authority the economist 
Zoltan Vas, head of the State planning department, the most 
attractive of the old Moscow émigrés, and even held the threat of 
purge over the heads of his closest friends and collaborators, 
Joseph Révai, Ernest Geré, and Mihaly Farkas. At the same time 
he spread the rumour that his chief opponent in the Party director- 
ate, Imre Nagy, was a Jew. There is no knowing where Rakosi’s 
policy would have led if the changes in Russia after Stalin’s death 
had not compelled him to adopt a more prudent attitude. 

During the insurrection of October 1956, to the general sur- 
prise, only a few anti-Semitic incidents took place in the country. 
The young revolutionaries were scrupulously careful that no 
manifestations of this kind should sully the national cause. There 
have, however, been reports that in a certain number of administra- 
tions where the revolutionary committees were to some extent 
influenced by the pre-war generation they began to eliminate Jews, 
accusing them of Stalinism even in the case of men well known for 
their devotion to the democratic and national cause. 

In Hungary, as in Poland, while there were quite a number of 
Jews among the most representative Stalinists, they were no less 
numerous in the national camp. This was equally true of the Com- 
munist cells in the Writers’ Union and the Journalists’ Association, 
and of the economists and university professors who were friends 
of Imre Nagy. In proof of this one need only mention such names 
as those of the writers Tibor Déry, Tibor Tardos, Zoltan Zelk, 
Gyula Hay, and Jozsef Gali, the journalist Miklos Gimes, the 
philosopher George Lukacs, the diplomat Zoltan Szanto, former 
Minister in Paris, and the economists Zoltan Vas and George 
Adam (President of the Revolutionary Committee of Intel- 
lectuals). 

But the very fact that there were so many Jews both among the 
Stalinists and among the October revolutionaries enabled Janos 
Kadar, a man of the ‘Centre’ and not a Jew, to play the anti- 
Semitic card in presenting himself as a ‘racially pure Hungarian’. 
(True, at the same time his propaganda services strove to make the 


1 Cf. F. Fejté, ‘L’insurrection hongroise et les juifs de Hongrie’, in Cahiers de 
l’ Alliance Israélite Universelle, February 1957. : 
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West! believe that the October revolution was strongly character- 
ized by anti-Semitic excesses.) George Marosan, a Deputy Prime 
Minister, when speaking to working-class audiences has often 
stressed the fact that the new leadership includes hardly any Jews. 
This is in fact only half true, but the fact remains that the elimina- 
tion of Rakosi’s and Nagy’s supporters from the main branches of 
the political and economic administration must almost inevitably 
lead to ‘aryanization’, even when it is not consciously actuated by 
racial motives. More or less everywhere, Jewish Communist or 
near-Communist intellectuals are being replaced by members of 
the old intelligentsia who are more neutral politically, or by those of 
the new intelligentsia who are thought to be loyalist. The Kadar 
Government, in fact, seems to put more faith in prudent anti- 
Communists than in heretic and deviationist Jews, whether of the 
left or the right. 

Little information is available about the situation in Rumania. 
In 1954, at the time of the second anti-Zionist campaign, there 
were still a score of Jews among the country’s leaders, including 
the Deputy Prime Minister, Joseph Chishinevshi, and several 
Under-Secretaries. But since then many Jewish officials have been 
retired; and there is reason to think that the replacement of 
Chishinevshi, in the summer of 1957, reflects the same process of 
‘aryanization’ that we have seen at work in other East European 
countries. Chishinevshi, in fact, could not be accused of pro- 
Zionism, nor of Leftism, nor of revisionism. It is not known 
precisely whether his retention, after the fall of Anna Pauker, was 
due to the protection of Kaganovich or of Molotov. But his 
presence in the Politburo was merely an anachronism once the 
Rumanian Communist leadership, numerically and morally weak 
as it was, and compelled by its situation to practise an unpopular 
policy, had to strive to eliminate at least one cause of its discredit: 
that of the participation of numerous Jews in the Government. 


ANTI-SEMITISM OF THE MASSES 
It might have been thought that after the extermination by the 
Nazis of the majority of the Jews in Eastern Europe anti-Semitism 
would gradually dwindle and eventually disappear altogether. This 
has not been the case. Under various and contradictory guises 
(anti-capitalism, anti-Zionism, anti-intellectualism, anti-Stalinism, 


1 Cf. White Book, vol. iv, published by the Hungarian Government in the 
autumn of 1957. 
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or anti-revisionism) anti-Semitism continues to manifest itself. 
Indeed it seems almost certain that in several countries of Eastern: 
Europe, especially in Slovakia, Hungary, and Poland, popular anti- 
Semitism in the form of undisguised religious and racial resent- 
ment has retained all its strength. 

This could be seen after the war, when the claims of Jews to 
reparations and to restitution of their property came up against 
opposition from the people in general, among whom certain 
sections had benefited from the spoil. In many places the Jews who 
had survived the massacre were looked upon as inconvenient 
ghosts; though their numbers had so greatly diminished and their 
property was gone, they still seemed superfluous. 

A long and patient cure of democratic disintoxication and re- 
education would have been necessary in order to eliminate the old 
deep-seated prejudices to which Nazism had given a new virulence. 
Nevertheless, even during this first post-war period—the parlia- 
mentary period of the new democracies—the Communists adopted 
a highly equivocal attitude. Anxious above all to win recruits and 
establish themselves, they avoided any too direct clash with 
popular feeling. They dealt gently with the lesser Nazis and did all 
they could to exploit nationalist sentiments for their own ends. 
Hence the brutality with which they proceeded to the expulsion 
of the German minorities in Poland and the Sudetenland, and of 
the Hungarians in Slovakia. Without publicly encouraging anti- 
Semitism, the Communists discreetly tolerated its various mani- 
festations. Thus in Czechoslovakia numerous Jews were victimized 
on the pretext that they were culturally German or Hungarian; 
and the Communist trade unions campaigned against compensa- 
tion for the ‘capitalist’ Jews released from Nazi camps. 

During the following period of! out-and-out Sovietization 
(1948-53) there was no more talk of ariti-Semitism in the People’s 
Democracies. In 1946 there had still been some incidents and 
pogroms: at Kielce in Poland, and at Kunmadaras in Hungary. 
But by 1949 the Governments seemed to have resolved the prob- 
lem. Nevertheless, when after the Twentieth Congress some free- 
dom of the press was restored (particularly in Poland), it became 
obvious that, far from disappearing, anti-Semitism among the 
masses had increased during the years of the Terror; and once the 
people became aware of the relaxation of authority they began to 
show their rancour. Thus, according to Po Prostu (6 January 1957), 
at Walbrzych, Dzierzanow, and Szczecin, and in other towns where 
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‘large Jewish communities existed’, ‘Jewish artisans and shop- 
keepers were ill-treated and vituperated’. These episodes can be 
explained by ignorance. But even ignorant people have a motive 
for their actions. These people, when asked why they disliked the 
Jews, answered: ‘It’s the Jews who have impoverished Poland.’ 

Similar views were expressed in several readers’ letters received 
by Po Prostu. For example, a woman from Wloclawek wrote: ‘The 
whole country would warmly approve the expulsion of the Jews 
from Poland. Everyone agrees about this.’ Another writer from the 
same place said: “The time will come when no youpin will survive 
in our land. We shall deal with them as Hitler would have done. It 
was God Himself who sent Hitler against the Jews.’ 

As anti-Stalinist agitation developed in Poland it became 
apparent that the release of anti-Communist and anti-Soviet feel- 
ing was also accompanied by a recrudescence of anti-Semitism. 
Po Prostu (20 May 1956) urged that the Party ‘should no longer 
ignore anti-Semitic manifestations’, and the same paper criticized 
the Party leaders for their absence from the ceremonies commem- 
orating the insurrection in the Warsaw ghetto. Dziennik Polski 
of Cracow (24 May 1956) issued a pathetic appeal: “The shadow of 
anti-Semitism has crossed our thresholds.’ Trybuna Wolnosci 
(6 June 1956) referred to the case of some schoolteachers who had 
segregated Jewish children. The official Party organ Trybuna Ludu 
(9 June 1956) reproduced an article by Jerzy Borszkiewicz con- 
firming the incredible rumour that the old cemetery of Wroclaw 
(Breslau), the only Jewish cemetery left intact by the Nazis, had 
been desecrated and the graves of the historian Graetz and of 
Ferdinand Lassalle, founder of the first German workers’ party, 
destroyed. 

Anti-Semitic slogans had been uttered by strikers in Poznan 
in June 1956, at the same time as anti-Soviet and, it appears, anti- 
German slogans. Were these, and the numerous cases reported of 
persecution of Jewish children by their schoolfellows, isolated 
instances? The party ideological review Nowe Drogi spoke of 
‘organized action’ and referred to the danger that ‘the powerful 
current of critical revolutionary thought’ aroused by de-Staliniza- 
tion ‘might be deflected and warped by anti-Semitism’. 

It is to their honour that the Communist and liberal élite in 
Poland determined, often at the risk of unpopularity, to fight the 
anti-Semitic virus. From the moment he came to power, Gomulka 
initiated a campaign for tolerance; then, in February 1957, he 
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established a Commission for minority affairs, charged with the 
duty of ‘combating suspicion and ill-will towards members of 
minorities’. It would seem, however, that the Catholic Church, 
whose authority in the country is still very considerable, has shown 
a certain reticence in supporting Gomulka’s policy in this sphere. 
The Catholic weekly T'ygodnik Powszschny, whose links with 
Cardinal Wyszinski, Primate of Poland, are well known, waited till 
March 1957 to remind the faithful that ‘anti-Semitism is incom- 
patible with Catholicism.’ No doubt the Cardinal, whose own 
high-mindedness is beyond question, has to take into account the 
relatively low intellectual level of a good many of the lesser clergy, 
in whose minds the most primitive anti-Semitism is as deeply 
rooted as nationalism. 

It remains to consider briefly the fundamental reasons for this 
increase of anti-Semitism at a time when the number of Jews has 
considerably diminished and when the rich, capitalist bourgeois 
Jews, the objects of so much former jealousy, are now only a 
memory of the past. 

Formerly, it used to be said that anti-Semitism was the socialism 
of fools. For if most of the Jews of Eastern Europe were, even 
before the war, people of modest circumstances—artisans, small 
shopkeepers, skilled workers—still a relatively large number had 
reached the forefront as industrialists, bankers, merchants, and big 
farmers, and as such they both came up against the traditionalism 
of the old ruling classes and aroused the envy of the ordinary 
people. Moreover the many Jews engaged in the liberal pro- 
fessions—doctors, lawyers, engineers, writers, and journalists— 
were regarded as dangerous competitors by their fellows. The Jews 
who maintained their traditions, attached to the Bible, to Yiddish, 
to their ancestral rites, were looked upon as foreigners and as un- 
assimilable; on the other hand if they opted for assimilation and 
joined the ranks of progressive movements, whether as liberals, 
democrats, Socialists, or Communists, they were condemned as 
subversives. 

So much for the past. Today, the main source of anti-Semitism 
seems to have moved over from the ‘social’ to the ‘national’ plane. 
The dominant feature of post-war life in Poland, as in the other 
People’s Democracies, is that a profound social transformation, a 
veritable ‘revolution from above’, has been imposed from outside, 
or at least with the help and under the pressure of the U.S.S.R. 
It is understandable that this fact should have made the inhabitants 
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of these countries particularly sensitive to everything that concerns 
the nation and its traditions. 

‘A strong tension has become apparent between the ruling 
bureaucracy and the various strata of the population which have 
been injured by its policy. But on the whole, the masses looked 
upon the new authorities not so much as the representatives of a 
class (the proletariat) but as the agents of a foreign Power, col- 
laborators with the occupying force. The presence of many Jews 
among these detested bureaucrats seemed to afford a confirmation 
of the ‘foreign’ character of the regime, of national oppression, and 
of the Nazi thesis of ‘Jewish-Bolshevik’ connivance. 

This generalization was certainly quite unjustified. As Trybuna 
Ludu (9 February 1957) put it, ‘the few Jewish Stalinist officials, 
leaders, or managers whose presence has been pointed out are far 
from constituting the core of the Jewish community. And who 
would dare to suggest that even they were all corrupt? What can a 
Jewish worker from Wladbrzych or an intellectual fighting in the 
front ranks of the anti-Stalinists have in common with the authors 
of the crimes of the past? Were they not equally powerless, did 
they not suffer just as much from the Stalinists as did the Polish 
community as a whole?’ 

This fact is incontestable. But prejudices are tenacious, and the 
bitter passions and economic difficulties consequent on years of 
maladministration and unsound planning have contributed much 
to the propagation of anti-Semitism. Harassed people are not 
readily accessible to reason; they unconsciously search for scape- 
goats. And reactionary propaganda, combining with that of the 
Stalinists who tried to shift the responsibility on to other shoulders, 
satisfied this desire by laying the blame on the Jews. 

In these circumstances a large number of Jews have come to 
regard emigration as the only possible solution for their problems. 
As Julius Burgin said:1 ‘The majority of the Jews who survived 
the Hitler massacres have reached the conclusion that in present 
conditions, now that anti-Semitism has revived after twelve years 
of popular government, they can neither work nor breathe nor live. 
Weare faced with a fact which has been given a special name in the 
history of racial persecution: exodus.’ In fact, since October 1956 
more than 30,000 Polish Jews have asked for passports to emigrate. 
The situation would doubtless be similar in Hungary and Ru- 


1 Julius Burgin, ‘The Plague’, Przeglad Kulturamy (Warsaw), 7-13 February 
1957 (also reproduced in the Paris review L’ Arche). 
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mania if those Governments were to authorize mass departures. 

This is, it must be confessed, a very depressing picture. Does it 
imply the definite defeat of assimilation of the Jews in Eastern 
Europe? In Poland, in particular, may not ‘Gomulka-ism’, as it 
becomes further established, succeed in restoring confidence to the 
Jews? However that may be, one thing seems certain: a condition 
sine qua non for the assimilation of the Jews is an atmosphere of 
tolerance and liberalism such as only established democracies can 
ensure. In depriving their citizens of democratic and national 
liberties the Eastern European Communist regimes have created a 
tense social atmosphere in which, whether the leaders want it or 
not, the Jews live in the constant fear of fresh persecutions, torn 
between the desire for democratization and the fear of popular 
movements, and looking nostalgically towards Israel or the West. 


CAN THE JEWS BE NEUTRAL? 


But the doors that open from time to time to let out the most 
impatient (or the weakest) are blocked because of the Kremlin’s 
pro-Arab and anti-Israeli policy. Is this policy immutable? Could 
not Israel soften the Soviet Union by giving proof of her inde- 
pendence of the United States and of her goodwill towards the 
Arabs? This idea of Israeli ‘neutralism’ has almost inevitably 
emerged out of the trials of the East European Jews. Philippe Ben 
has recorded some interesting comments on this subject which he 
heard during the Moscow International Youth Festival in the 
summer of 1957:1 “Tell your leaders in Tel-Aviv,’ said some 
Russian Jews to the Israeli delegates, ‘that they should take our fate 
into consideration. If they renew their attacks on Egypt, there are 
two or three million of us here who will have to pay dearly for it.’ 

Certainly, neutralism—in Israel as among the Jews of Eastern 
Europe in general—is, as Ben notes, more a state of mind than a 
clear political idea. But this state of mind has not escaped the 
notice of the Soviet experts in psychological warfare, as can be seen 
from the use made by the Russians of Jewish organizations in the 
satellite countries. In fact, one of the consequences of the ‘détente’ 
of 1955-6 was the granting of permission to Jewish communities 
in the Eastern countries to resume contact with world Judaism, 
on condition that they conformed to Soviet directives. Thus dele- 
gates from the Jewish community in Hungary were able, for the 


1 Philippe Ben, ‘Le loup et l’agneau, variante israélienne’, in Evidence, 
January 1958. 
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first time since 1948, to attend the session of the European Execu- 
tive of the World Jewish Congress, held in Paris on 16 November 
1957, where they spoke in conformist terms.? 

It is obvious that in Russian eyes these contacts can only benefit 
Soviet diplomacy; the job of these licensed representatives of 
Eastern Judaism is to propagate, if not Sovietism as a whole, at 
least neutralism. Thus, the leaders of the Cultural and Social 
Association of Polish Jews made it a condition of the Association’s 
return to the World Jewish Congress that the Congress should 
‘proclaim the neutrality of Israel in relation to existing or eventual 
conflicts in the Near East’.? Similarly, the General Assembly of 
Hungarian Jews, in an appeal to the World Jewish Congress on 
13 January 1958,° declared that ‘it is necessary that the State of 
Israel should be neutral, for that would facilitate the consolidation 
of peace in the Middle East and the world’; and the Central 
Consistory of Bulgarian Jews, in a resolution published on 6 Janu- 
ary 1958, invited ‘Jews of the whole world to co-operate more and 
more actively to assure peace’, in conformity with the proposals 
formulated by the last session of the Supreme Soviet. 

Can Israel be neutral in a conflict in which she herself is one of 
the chief stakes? The question seems absurd. But the fact that it 
can be asked throws a new light on the problems that face Israel, 
world Judaism, and the West, when confronted with the fate of the 
Eastern European Jews. 

F. F. 


1 See report of this session in La vie juive, December 1957. 
2 Folks Styme (Warsaw), May 1957. 
3 Telegram of M.T.I. (Hungarian Press Agency), 13 January 1958. 
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